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ORIGLIV AL POETRY. 


Writlen for the Bouquet. 





HARTFORD, 


CONN. SATURDAY, JANUARY 


| together, to loving hearts made a happy many, and 
| thus, though each family passed its kite in its own 
homefelt wilderness, there were many invisible threads 


FUNERAL IN A NEW COLONY. 


Amu the forest-skirted plain 
A few rude cabins spread, 
And frou their doors a humble train 
Came forth with drooping head ; 
They bied them to the dead man’s home— 
Lone hearth, and vacant chair ;— 
Though sorrow dimmed the lowly dome, 
There rose no voice of prayer. 


His widowed wife was weeping loud, 
While closely to her breast, 
Affrighted at the unwonted crowd, 
A wondering infant press’d ;— 
His aged mo.her, bending low 
With penury and care, 
Sent up a feeble wail of wo,— 
Where was the voice of prayer? 


They bare him through his cultured land, 
They halted not to weep,— 
That corn was planted by his hand,— 
Who shall its harvest reap ?— 
On,—on,—beneath his favorite trees 
The coffined corpse they bare, 
A sighing sound was on the breeze, 
But still uo voice of prayer. 


Where his own plow had broke the soil, 
A nanow grave was made, 

And mid the trophies of his toil 
The Emigrant they laid ;— 

His smitten household gathered near, 
They mournved in deep despair, 

But yet to sooth their bitter tear, 
There breathed no voice of prayer. 


Say;—scorned they the Almighty Hand 
That o’er them held the rod ?7— 

Ah! blame not thus that scattered band; 
They had no man of God,— 

No healer, Gilead’s balm to shed 
With priesily power was there,-— 

No hailowed lip above the dead 
To litt the voice of prayer. 


q y o ‘ 
Hartford, January 8, 1832. L. H. S. 





Popular Tales. 





SNOW STORM IN SCOTLAND. 
A Tare of Truth and Tears, long forgotten, comes 
oss our heart—long forgotten, though on the eve 
that day on which the deliverance happened, so 
p'sionately did we all regard it, that we felt that in- 
‘nerence providential—as if we had indeed seen the 
band of God stretched down through the mist and 
NW ftom Heaven! We all said that it would nev- 
FT in all our lives desert our memory. But all of us 
ergot it—but now while the tempest howls, it seems 
vuin but of yesterday ! 
One fami} f 


h ey lived in Gien-creran, and another in 
‘enico, ti 


Hc cpa of two brothers—seldom visiting 
or orking days, for their sheep mingled 
bh “ on the hil; seldom meeting even on 
baths, for theirs was not the same parish-kirk ; 


nd se] : : 
. dom coming together on rural festivals or holi- 
ays, for in 


\ 
F “ut as of yore ; yet all these sweet seldoms, taken 








the Highlands now, these are not so fre- | 





| 


| stretched out through the intermediate air, connecting 
the two dwellings tozether, evea as the dew-gemmed 
gossamer keeps floating from one tree to another, 
each with its own secret nest. And nestlike both 
dwellings were.—That in Glenco, built beneath a 
treeless but high heathered rock—lown in all storms 
—with greensward and garden on a siope down to 
that rivulet, the clearest of the clear, (oli ! ounce wo- 
fully reddened,) and growing, so it secins, in the mos- 
ses of its own roof, and the liuge stones that overshia- 
dow it—out of, and belonging to, tie solid earth. 
‘That in Glen-creran, more conspicuous, on a knoll 
among the pastoral meadows, midway between moun- 
tain and mountain, so that the grove which shelters 
it, except when the sun is shimmy in its meridian. | 
tower, is darkened by both their shadows, and dark, 
indeed, even in the sunshine, for ’tis a low but wide | 
armed grove of the oak-like pines. A litdle farther 
down, and Glen-creran is truly ‘ a syivan scene’ in-| 
deed ; but this dwelling is the highest up of all, the 
first you descend upon, near tie foot of that wild 
hanging staircase now between you and Glen-Etive, 
and except this old oaklike grove of pines, there is | 
not a tree, and hardly a bush, on bank or brae, pas- 
ture or hay-field, though these are kept by many a 
rill there mingling themselves into one stream, in a | 
perpetual green lustre that seeimeth ‘ unborrowed 
trom the sun,’ and to be as native to the grass as its | 
light is to the glow-worm. | 
Such are the two huts, for they are huts and no 
more, and you may see them still, if you know how to 
discover the beautiful sights of nature from descrip- | 
tions treasured in your heart ; and if’ the spirit of 
change, now no where at rest on earth, not even in | 
its most solitary places, has not swept violently from 
the scenes they beautified, the humbie but hereditary 
dwellings that ought to be allowed, in the fulness of 


|| the quiet time, to relapse back into the bosom of na- 


ture, through insensible and unperceived decay. 
‘hese huts belonged to brottiers—and each had an | 


|! only child—a son and a daughter—born on tie same 
| Oo 


| day, and now blooming on tue verge of youth. A year 


ago, and they were but mere children—but what won- 
derous growth of spirit and of the spirit’s frame does 
nature, at that season of life, often present before our 
eyes, so that we almost see the \ery change going on 
between morn and morn, and feel tuat these objects of 
our atfeciion are daily brought closer to ourseives, by 
their partaking daily more and more in ali our most | 


| sacred thougits, in our cares and la our duties, and ia 


|| knowledge of the sorrows as weli as the joys of our 


common iot. ‘Thus had these cousins growia up be- 


fore their parent’s eyes, Fiora Macdonald—a name 


|| hallowed of yore—the fairest, and Hamish, the bright- 
|| est of all the living flowers in Glen-creran and Gien- | 


{| CO. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


it was now their sixteenth birth-day—and never 
had a winter sun smiled more serenely over a hush of 


snow. Flora, it had been agreed, was to pass that 


day in Glen-creran, and liamish was to meet her || 
|| anong the mountains, that he might bring her down 


S32. NEMBER 


} 


16. 


At the 


same hour, kuown by horologe on the clif touched by 


been the weather, and so continued the frost. 


the tinger of dawn, the happy creatures lett each their 
own Gien, and mile after nile of the smooth surface 
vlided away past theirfvet, almost as the quiet water 
glides by the httle boat, that in favoring breezes, 
walks tucrrily along the sea. And soon they met at 
the trysiung-place—a bank of birch trees, beneath a 
clif thal takes its name from the Eagles. 

On their meeting, seemed not the whole wilderness 
to their souls and senses suddenly inspired with beau- 
ty and with joy! Insects unheard by them betore, 
hummed aud glittered in the air—trom tree-roots, 
Where the suow was thin, little flowers, or heros 
flower-like, now for the first time were seen looking 
outas if alive—the trees themselves seemed budding. 
as if it were already spring—and rare as, in that rocky 
region, are the birds of song, a taint thrill tor a mo- 
ment touched their ear, and the tlutter of a wing tei- 
ling them that somewhere near there was a prepara - 
tion for anest. Deep down beneath the suow they 
listened to the tinkle of rills unreached by the frost— 
and merry, thought they, was the music of these con- 
tented prisoners. Not Summer’s self in its deepest 
green, so beautiful had ever been to them before, ax 
now the mild white of winter ; and when their ey: 
were litted up to heaven, when had they ever see 
before a sky of such perfect blue—a sun so gentle is 
its brightness, or altogether a week-day im any sca 
son, so like a Sabbath, in its stillness, so like a hoi- 
day in its joy ! Lovers were they, although as yet 
they knew it not; for from love only could have 
come such bliss as now was theirs—a bliss, that whui 
it beautified, they felt came from and belonged to the 
eternal skies. 

In that wilderness Flora sung all her old songs t 
those wild Gaelic airs that sound like the sighing of 
winds among fractured cliffs, or the branches of stori.- 
tossed trees, when the subsiding tempest is about to 
music ! but irresistib: 


let them rest. Monotonous 


over the heart it has once awakened and enthrallec. 

so sincere seems to be the mournfulness it breathes 

its simplicity—a mournfulness brooding and feediny 

for ever and ever on the same note that is at once it 

natural expression and its sweetest aliment, of which 
, 


the dreaming singer never wearicth in her wo, whit 


her heart ali the time is haunted by all that is most 
piteous in memory, by the faces of the dead in ther 
paleness returning to the shades of mortality, only 
that once more tuey may pour from their @xed ey: 
those strange showers of unaccountable tears ! 

How merry were they between those mournfi. 
airs! Oh, how Flora trembled to see her lover’: 
burning brow and flashing eyes, as he told her tale: 
of great battles fought in foreign lands, far, far acros 
the sea—tales which he had drank in with greedy 
ears from the old heroes scattered all over Lochamer 
and Badenoch, on the brink of the grave still garru- 
lous of blood ! 

‘Tie sun sat high in his meridian bower,’ 
but time had not been with the youthful lovers, and 
the blessed beings believed that yet ’twas but a littic 
hour since beneath the Eagle Cliif they had inet in the 


the many precipitous passes to his parent’s hut. It || prime of the full-brightened morn ! 


was the middle of February, and the snow had lain | 


for weeks with all its drifts unchanged, so calm had ' along the ready rifle—for his sires had all been fa- 


The boy starts to his feet—and his keen eye looks 
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mous deer stalkers, and the passion of the chase was || sion, he flung down to chase the fatal deer ! ‘ Oh t1| side of the ruin ! 


hereditary in his blood. Lo! a deer from Dalness, ! Flora! if you would not fear to stay here by yourself 


dog-driven, or sullenly astray, slowly bearing his ant- | 


|| --under the protection of God, who surely will not 


. . igs i 
lers up the glen, then stopping for a moment to snuff || forsake you—soon will I go and come from the place 
| 


the air, and like lightning away! The rifle shot rings 
dully from the scarce echoing snow cliffs, and the an- 


death-wound. 


where our plaids are lying; and under the shelter of 
the deer we may be able to outlive the hurricane—you 


| 
imal leaps aloft, struck by a mortal but not sudden) wrapt up in them, and folded—O my dearest sister, 


Oh ! for Fingal now to pull him down 
like a wolf——but laboring heavily along, the snow 


inmy arms!’ ‘I will go forth with you down the’ 


|: glen, Hamish !’ and she left his breast—but, weak as 


spotted, as he bounds, with blood—the huge animal | a day-old lamb, tottered and sank down among the 


at last disappears round some rocks at the lead of the | 
elen. 
and flinging down their plaids, they turn their bright 
faces to the mountain and away up the long glen after | 
the stricken deer. Fleet was the mountain girl as the 
Oread—and Hamish, as he ever and anon looked 


back to wave her on, with pride admired the beauty | 
of her lightsome motion as she bounded along the 


snow. ‘The cold, intense as if the air were ice, had 


‘Follow me, Flora!’ the boy hunter cries— | chilled her very heart, after the heat of that long race ; 


/ and it was manifest that here she must be for the 
night, to live or to die! And the night seemed al- 


ready come, so full was the lift of snow, while the 


glimmer every moment became gloomier, as if the’ 


day was expiring long before its time. Howling at a 


distance was heard a seaborn tempest from the Linnhe- 


snow.—Redder and redder grew that snow, and more | Loch, where now they both knew the tide was tumb- 


heavily trampled, as they winded round the rocks— | ling in, bringing with it sleet and snow blasts from 


and, lo! the deer staggering up the mountain, not | 
half a mile off, and there standing at bay, as if before 
his swimming eyes came a vision of Fingal, the ter- 
ror of the forest, whose howl was known to all the 


echoes, and quailed the herd while their antlers were |) 


yet afar off! ‘ Rest, Flora! witle I fly to him with 
my rifle—and shoot him through the heart !’ 

Up—up—up—far, far, far up the interminable glen, 
that kept winding and winding, round many a jutting 
promontory, and many a castled cll, the red deer 
kept dragging its gore-oozing bulk, sometimes almost 
within, and then, for some hundred yards, beyond ri- 
fle-shot, while the boy, maddened by the chase, pres- 
sed forwards, now all alone, nor any more looking be- 
hind for Flora, who had entirely disappeared—and 
thus he was hurried on for miles by the whirlwind of 
passion—till at Jast he struck the noble quarry, and 
down sank the antlers in the snow, while the air was 
spurned by the convulsive beatings of feet. Then | 
leaped Hamish upon the red-deer like a beast of prey 
—and lifted up a look of triumph to the mountain 
tops. 

Where is Flora? Her lover has forgotten her— 
and he is alone—nor knows it—in the wilderness—he 
and the red-deer-—an enormous aniiual fast stiffening 
in the frost of death. Some large flakes of snow are 
in the air—and they seein to waver and whirl, thouzh 
an hour ago, there was not a breath all over the re- 
gion. Faster they fall and faster, the flakes are al- 
most as large as leaves—aud overhead, whence so 
suddenly has come that huge yellow cloud? ¢ Flora, 
where are you? where are you, Flora ? and from the 
huge hide the boy leapt up, and sees that no Flora is 
inthe glen. But yonder is a moving speck far off 
upon the snow! ” Tis she, ’tis she, and again Ha- | 
mish turns his eyes upon the quarry, and the heart of 
the hunter burns within him like a new-stirred fire. 
Shrill as the eagle’s cry, disturbed in his eyrie, he 
sends his voice down the glen—and Flora, with 
cheeks pale and bright by fits, is at last by his side. 
Panting and speechless she stands—and then dizzily 
sinks fainting on his breast. 
wind that revives her, and her face all moistened by 
the snow-flakes, now not falling, but driven—for the 
day has undergone a dismal change, and all over the 
skies are now lowering savage symptoms of a fast 
coming night storm. 

Bare is poor Flora’s head, and sorely drenched her 


Her hair is ruffled by the | 


afar ; and fromthe opposite quarter of the sky an in- 
land tempest was raging to meet it, while every lesser 
glen had its own uproar, so that on all hands they 
were environed with death. 

‘Twill go, and till I return, I leave you with God.’ 
‘Go, Hamish !’ and he went and came—as if he had 
been endowed with the raven’s wings ! 

Miles away and miles back had he flown—and an 
hour had, not been with his going and his coming ; 
but what a dreary wretchedness meanwhile had been 
hers! She feared that she was dying, that the cold 
snow storm was killing her, and that she would nev- 
er more see Hamish, to say to him a right last fare- 
well. Soon as he was gone, all her courage had died. 

Alone, she feared death—and wept, and wept, in the 
wilderness ; thinking how hard it was for one so 
young thus miserably to die! 
whole being was changed. 


He came, and her 
Folded up in both the 
‘Oh! kiss 


me, kiss me Hamish, for thy love, great as it is, or 


plaids, she felt as if she were in heaven. 


never hadst thou travelled so long the snows for my 
sake, is not as my love, and you must never forget 
me, Hamish, when your poor Flora is dead !’ 

teligion with these young creatures was as clear 
as the light of the Sabhath day and their belief in 
The will of God 
they thought of, just as they thought of their parents’ 


heaven just the same as on earth. 


| will—and the same was their loving obedience to its 
decrees. If she was to die, supported now by the 
presence of her brother, Flora was utterly resigned ; 
if she were to live, her heart imagined to herself the 
very forms of her whispering gratitude ! 


and, as the tempest howled and rumbled in the gloom 
that fell around them like blindness, Hamish almost 
fell down, thinking that she was dead ! 

‘Wretched sinner that Lam! my wicked madness 
brought her here to die of cold in the snow !’ and he 
|'smote his heart, and tore his hair, and feared to look 
jup, lest the angry eye of God were looking on him 
| through the storm. 

All at once, without speaking a word, [amish lifted 
‘Flora in his arms, and walked away up the glen— 
here almost narrowed into a pass, Distraction gave 
him supernatural strength, and her weight seemed 
that of an infant. Some walls of what had once been 
a house he had suddenly remembered were but a 
short way off ; whether or not they had any roof he 


{ 
| 


But all at} 
once she closed her eyes—spake not—breathed not— | 


SS 
| The snow in front was all tramplej 
|| as if by sheep ; and carrying in his burden under the 
|| low lintel, the place was filled with a flock that hs 

| . - 1a¢ 
|| foreknown the hurricane, and had all huddled tooe: 

|er, looking on him as on the shepherd come to of 
i] aT UW  ] } : 

|| how they were faring in the storm. And a Vouns 
|shepherd he was, with a lamb apparently dying in | s 
| ‘ i 5 Lig 
| arms. All color, all motion, all breath seemed to by 
| gone—and yet something convinced his he 


: art the 
she was yet alive. 


The ruined hut was roofle 
| across an angle of the walls, some pine | 


SS, byt 
ranches hal 
| been flung as a sort of shelter for the sheep or cat! 
| that might repair thither in cruel weather, some bite 
| branches left by the wood-cuiters, who had felled th 
few trees that once stood at the very head of tip 
glen. Intothat corner the snow-driti had not fore; 
its way, and he sat down there with Flora in the cher. 


ishing of his embrace ; hoping that the warmth of jj 
| distracted heart might be felt by her who was as 
as @ corpse. 


colt 
The chill air was somewhat softened 
by the breath of the huddled flock, and the cutting 
_wind blunted by the stones. 


It was a place in whic 
|it seemed possible that she might revive ; miseratle 
‘las it was with mire-mixed snow, and almost as coll 
| aS one supposes the grave. And she did revive—qj 
under tue half open lids the dim blue appeared to} 
not yet life deserted. It was yet but the afternoon 
night-like though it was—and he thought, as he breath, 
ed upon her lips, that a faint red returned, and thy 
they felt his kisses poured over them to drive death 
away. 

‘Oh! father, go seek for Hamish, for | dreamptts. 
* Flora, few 
‘ Wild swans, they say, 


night he was perishing in the snow !’ 
not, God is with us.’ 
come to Loch-Phoil—let us go, Hamish, and s 
them—but no rifle—for why kill creatures said to 
'so beautiful ? Over them where they lay, bendei 
down the pine branch roof, as if it would give wy 
beneath the increasing weight of snow ; but there 
still hung—though the drift came over their feet an! 
'up to their knees, and seemed stealing upwarés t 
be their shroud, Oh! [am overcome with drow: 
‘ness, and fain wouid be allowed to sleep. Whos 
disturbing me—and what noise is this in our hows 
‘ Fear not, fear not, Flora—God is with us.’ ¢ Moth 
ler! amI lying in your bosom! My father is surely 
not out in the storm! Oh! I have had a most drei 





'' ful dream !’ and with such mutters as these, Florar 


lapsed again into that perilous sleep—which soon 
came that of death. 

Night itself came, but Flora and Hamish knev! 
not—and both lay now motionless in one snow shire 





Many passions—though earthborn, all divine-)" 
| and grief, and love and hope, and at last despair, li 
|| prostrated the strength they had so long supported: 
|| and the brave boy, who had been for some time fe 
| ble asa very child after a fever—with a mind confis 

'|and wandering, and in its perplexities, sore afraid 
i some nameless ill, had submitted to lay down bis li 
1 beside his Flora’s, and soon became like her insell 
i ble to the night and all its storms ! 

I Bright was the peat-fire in the hut of Flora’s pt 
| ents in Glenco—and they were among the happ* 
of the humble happy, blessing this the birth-day 
|| their blameless child. They thought of her, si 

|| her sweet songs by the fireside of the hut in “a 
|ereran ; and tender thoughts of her cousin Han® 
|| were with them in their prayers. No warning ¢” 


hair, that an hour ago glittered in the sun-shine. Her | had forgotten ; but the thought even of such shelter || to their ears in the sigh or the how! ; for fear # * 
shivering frame misses now the warmth of the plaid | seemed a thought of salvation, There it was, a snow || that creates its own ghost-like visitings, and they i 
which almost no cold can penetrate, and which had | drift at the opening that had once been a door, snow \| seen her, Flora, in the meekness of the mornings 

||up to the holes once windows, the wood of the roof'|| ting forth on her way over the quiet mountains, 
| had been carried off for fuel, and the snow-flakes || fawn to play. Sometimes, too, love, that starts? 


|| were falling in, as if they would soon fill up the in- | shadows, as if they were of the grave, is strangely 


kept the vital current flowing freely in many a bitter 
blast. What would the miserable boy give now for 
the coverings lying far away, which in his foolish pas- 


sft: 


g, like! 
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hings that might well strike it with dis- || glen, nor could they have heard each other's voices 
— ' it ow with the dwellers in the hut at} had they spoke, but mutely they shifted the burden 
nr r6l ei from strong hand to hand, thinking of the hut in Glen- 
gman had left them in the morning—night | om and of what would be Got these on thelr aevivel 
nad come, and he and Flora were not there ; but the with the dying or dead. 
joy had been almost like a summer-day, and they in | 
ity ion never doubted that the happy crea- 


their infatuati ease i 
tyres had changed their minds, and that Fiora had re- 


tumed with him to Glenco. , uugning 
aid, that haply he might surprise the people in that 
ging back to them Flora on her birth-day, | 
h it afterwards seemed to her to | 


Blind people walk through 


, what to them is the night of crowded day-streets—un- 


pausing, turn round corners—unhesitatingly plunge 


down steep stairs—wind their way fearless through 


Hamish had laughingly | 


whirlwinds of lite—and reach in their serenity, each 
one unharmed, his own obscure house. For God is 
with the blind. 


of mercy. 


; So is he with ell who walk on works 
vlen by brin 


und, strange thoug Spacek) |e : 
ze r t belief prevented one single fear from touching | fore there was no danger, 
he, that Dele a lt 

mother’s heart, and she and her husband lay down | or the cliff. 
the ‘ 

ae Jv ! 

n seep unhaunted by any w oful dream ! 
ins ee 

What could have been done for them, had they 
hoon told by some good or evil spirit, that their chil- | 
peen > 1} 
As well 


This saving band hath no fear ; and there- 
on the edge of the pit-full 
They knew the countenances of the 
mountains shown momeutarily—by ghastly gleamings 
'—through the fitful night, and the hollow sound of 
each particular stream beneath the snow—at places 
where in other weather there was a pool or a water- 
fall. 


miliar to their feet, did not deceive them now ; and 


; ; ie , ha * 
éren were in the clutches of such a night ? 

for a single bark in the middle of the misty main! 
spc A i oS 


Hut the inland storm had been seen brewing among 


The dip of the hils—in spite of the drifis—fa- 


| then, the dogs in their instinct, were guides that er- 


Je mountains round King’s House, and hut had com — 
: || red not, and as well as the shepherds knew it them- 


municated with hut, though far apart, in that wilder- 
mul si : . . eo 2 ae " a : DE tees tia ‘ 
nose where the traveller sees no symptoms of human |, selves, did Fingal know that they were anxious to 

reach Glenco. He led the way, as if he were in 


moonlight ; and often stood still when they were shift- 





». Downthrough the long cliff pass of Mealanumy, 
hstween Buchael-Etive and the Black Mount, towards 
the Jone house of Dalness that lives in everlasting 
ciacows, went a band of shepherds, trampling their 


ing their burden, and whined as if in grief. He knew 
where the bridges were---stones or logs ; and he 
rounded the marshes whereat springs the wild fowls 


| feed. 


wav across a hundred frozen streams. Dalness join- 


And thus instinct, and reason, and Faith con- 





s strencth—and then away over the drift-bridged 
ducted the saving band along—and now they are at 
Glenco, and at the door of the hut! 

To life were brouglit the dead, and there at mid- 


chasms toiled that gathering, with their sheep-dogs 
scouring the loose snows—in the van, Fingal, tle | 
Red Reaver, with his head aloft, onthe look-out for 

deer, grimly eyeing the Correi where last he tasted | night sat they up like ghosts. 


Strange seemed they— 
| for a while—to each other's eyes, and at each other 


blood. All * plaided in their tartan array,’ these 
sliepherds laughed at the storm—and hark ! you hear 
the bagpipe play--the music the Highlanders love 


they looked as if they had forgotten how dearly once 
|they loved! Then as if in holy fear they gazed on 
j each other’s faces, thinking that they had awole to- 
gether in heaven. 


both in war and in peace. 


‘Flora!’ said Hamish ; and that 
sweet word, the first he had been able to speak, re- 
minded him of all that had passed, and he knew that 
| the God in whom they had put their trust had sent 
| them deliverance. 


‘They think then of the ourie cattle, 
‘And silly shex p at 


7 Tat =o so} 
aid though they ken “twill be a moonless night—for 


the snow storm will sweep her out of heayen—up the 
mountain and down the glen they go, marking where 
flock and herd have betaken themselves, and now, at 
nightfall, unafraid of that blind hollow, they descend 
into the depth where once stood the old grove of pines. 


Following the dogs, who know their duties in their 


Flora, too, knew her parents, who 
were on their knees—and she strove to rise up and 

| kneel down beside them ; but powerless was she as a 
broken reed ; and when she thought to join with them 

|in thanksgiving—her voice was gone. Still as death 

instinct, the band, without seeing it, are now close to | 

that ruined hut. Why bark the sheep-dogs | two who were fathers were not ashamed to weep. 

why howis Fingal, as if some spirit passed athwart the | * * * * * 

night  Hescents the dead body of the boy, who so | Who were they—the solitary pair—all alone by 
often shouted him on in the forest, when the antlers | themselves save a small image of her on whose breast 
went by! Not dead—nor dead she who is on his bo- 


so, and 


som! Yet life in both is frozen ; and will the iced 
blood in their veins ever again be thawed? Almost} Vollach, at the foot of Ben Chrulas, who sees his 
pitch-dark is the roofless pa ; and the frightened | shadow in a hundred lochs?) Who but Hamish and 
sleep know not what is the terrible shape that is | Flora ! sitting on the greensward ! 
howling there. But a man enters, and lifts up one of | 
the bodies, giving it into the arms of them at the I 
door, and then lifts up the other ; and by the flash of \ 
trifle, they see that it is Hamish and Flora Macdo- | 
nald, seemingly both frozen to death! Some of'|| 
those reeds which the shepherds burn in their huts |, 
are kindled, and in that small light they are assured | Curment Revers, though filling an office not ve- 
that such are the corpses, But that noble dog knows } ry often popular, was loved like an elder brother by 
that death is not there—and licks the face of Hamish, | every boy under his care. Ile performed his duties 
as ifhe would restore life to his eyes! Two of the | with a modest and unassuming gentleness, that won 
“epherds know well how to fold the dying in their | the heart of the most refractory. Few could remem- 
plaids—how, gentliest to carry them along; for they | ber a harsh word from his lips, and yet his govern- 
tad learnt it on the field of victorious battle, when, | ment was salutary and perfect to a degree never 
without stumbling over the dead and wounded, they | known in the previous annals of the school, and his 
bore away the shattered body, yet living, of the youth- || particular pupils were remarked always at college for 
q Warrior, who had shown that of such a cian he} the vein of scholarlike and nice apprehension which 
Was worthy to be the chief. | ran through their attainments and more eminently in 

The storm was with them all the way down the| the particular reading for which he had prepared 
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Like light 
That needs must die, althougin its little beam 
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sat all those simple shepherds in the hut, and one or 


it hung—whom—seven summers after—we came up- | 
| tee es al 
on in our wanderings, before their shieling in Correi- 


them. He was himself a ripe and beautiful scholar, 
imbued to the very soul with the sweetness and ful- 
ness of classic por try, and it was his only weakness 
as ateacher, that he would take the hesitating pas- 
save from the lips of the forgotten delinquent, and 
read on, in the exquisite cadence of his Latiuity » With 
a flushed cheek and a kindling « ye, to the end. 

He had studied originally for the pulpit, but a pul- 
monary weakness had compelled him to relinquish 
the profession ; and with the bitter disappouitment of 
his hiohest ho; Cs ly ner da ayy at his heart, he sat 
down sadly, but resignedly ww employment 
In preparing for duties he was not to fultil, however, 
hie had found, ke mar y others, that there were t ‘npt- 
ations furshort of the goal, strong and winning enourh 
to make even the most earnest slac 

) 


und it 


' 
KCN I this career : 


went well nigh to console him for his eleched 


aubilion, that he was | idle by the sweet wells of 


Knowledge, and coud accomplish liumeself, without re- 


si } 2 ‘ ° . 
proacli, in the seductive graces of the scholar. Later 


than any light in the villave burned the solitar 


in the usher’s window ; and the shadow of his shelit 


er lis book, lay sometimes for hou 


as motionless as a painting, on the white curtain. It 
ee eo ‘very | Raf otoe 2% . : art ‘ 
vas piain to every body’s eye that he was a martyr t 
| As he went stooping 

pele 


along the path to school, 


i* " 
lito stil a 





putting his hand frequently to his side, as 


sudden pain, the very villagers looked after him with 
pity. His form was the slightest that could be eal- 
led a man’s. <A little above the middle heieht, and 


with a painful stoop in his slenderchest, he looked as 


if he were walking out for the first time under the ex- 
tremest emaciation of sickness. His countenance 
stil held the look of calin, pi id abstraction, and 
though it Was probable, from the habitual pressure o 


lis hand upon his side, that he suffered constant pair 


the sweet, child-like sinile upon his lips never chano- 


day he sat in his 


ed, and his tone, up to the last desi. 
had kept its winning and serene cheerfulness unbro- 
ken, 

The gentle usher had given his last lesson. A 
slight cold had settled upon his lungs, and after rais- 
ing blood all night, with a distressing cough, he was 
found upon his bed at mornin too faint and exhausted 
even to speak. ‘The physician was called in, but a 
single glance at his unnaturally bright eye, and the 
vivid spot flushing in his cheek, convineed him that it 
was too late ; and ordering only some soothing medi. 
cines which relieved his immediate distress, he lef 
him to sink as gently as he might, amid the. applian- 
ces of affectionate care, to his erave. 

For several days he lay without much pain, grow- 
ing hourly, though almost imperceptibly, weaker and 
| weaker, His reason was still clear ; and as he need. 
ed little assistance, the eldest of his particular pupils 
On the fourth night of his ill- 
'| ness, he sent unexpectedly for Ernest. 


| watched him, by turns. 
fe had taken 
a fancy to his new pupil in the short time he had been 

under his care, and the boys heart had leaped to him 
|| at once with a strong reciprocation of interest. He 


| 
H 


obeyed the summons with a sorrowful eagerness. 
The sick man welcomed him witha sinile as he en- 


| 
| 
|| tered, and when the nurse had retired to rest, Ernest 
| read to him, at his request, till he slept. 
| his breathing became audible, he closed the book, and 
| E ‘ 

| sitting down at the open window, looked out upon the 


‘night. The air blew cool and freshly amid his hair, 


As soon as 
| 
| 
! 


and the solemn click of the cricket, mingling with the 
low murmur from the distant river, fell with a pleas- 
ant harmony upon his ear. Across the valley in eve- 
ry direction shot the vanishing fire-fly ; and softly 
above burned the unclouded'stars, twinkling like re- 
volving lamps in the heavens ; and as the young watch- 
er gazed on their beautiful order, and took in with his 
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eye the glorious bend of their courses, and felt the ab- | cret of their wonderful harmony, and the duration of 


solute stillness of the night pressing on him like the _ their appointed courses---all will be clear ! 
hand of some invisible spirit, a feeling of awe min-| Tam dying now. 
vled with a wild delight came over him, and he uttered 
an involuntary exclamation—‘ how beautiful ! how 
beautiful !’ 

‘ Yes,’ said a low, sweet tone at his ear; and for- | 


I am glad | 


1 


i| 
I would net-.feukden..ceher-- | him willingly cherish and support the being 
how chill it is !) [ would not live longer. * * * Well 1 she preferred him to all his rivals, 
—well---I’ll get to bed. * * * So---cover me ! * * *|| tion in her love ; and never since, fora moment, 
Cold---cold---cold ! will nothing warm me ? * * *|| mitted her imagination to form a scene of hay 
Press my hand, Ernest ! * * * I feel it not---dying--- | from which his idea was excluded. i 


i 
| 


ng 


prime ; even so the holy constancy of woman ap 


“1 neae ° Deals 
to the best sensibilities in the heart of man 


» and makes 
2) who Wher 
made no reseryy, 


Der. 


ine 88 


getting his surprise in the fascination of the voice, he | dying---dying ! O God! release me quickly! * * *|| There is nothing in nature to which to liken + 
yielded his chair to the dying usher, and sat down in || Still cold---still living !---raise my head, Ernest !--- | constancy of a beautiful woman. ‘The brilliant g. 


a listening attitude beside him—*‘ Yes ; and as beau- | 
titul as they are, they are all accurately numbered and 
governed, and just as they burn now have they burn- |) 


1} = 1 ’ 
dying---dying !--- 


ed since the creation, ‘never faint in their watches,’ 
and never absent from their place. How glorious 
they are! How thrilling it is to see them stand with 
sucha constant silence in the sky, unsteadied and un- 
supported, obeying the great law of their Maker! 
W hat pure and silvery light it is! How steadily it | 
pours from those smal] fountains, giving every spot of 

earth its due portion! The hovel and the palace are | into a smile, and, with tenderness, asif the form be- 
shone upon equally, and the shepherd gets as broad a |, 
beam asthe king, and these few rays which are now |, 
streaming into my feverish eyes were meant and lav- 
ished only for me. I have often thought—(cover me, 
Ernest, the night grows chill)—I have often thought 
how ungrateful I have been in calling myself poor, 
when there is so much that no poverty can take away. 
Clusters of silver rays from these stars in heaven are 
Every breeze that breaks on my forehead was || 
Every echo that I catch 


hair from his forehead, and counted the branching 
veins lying loose and lifeless upon his finely-formed 


temples. Could this be death ! 


eastern window, interrupted his thonghts. 





From the Ladies’ Magazine. 
WOMAN’S CONSTANCY. 


BY MRS. 


mine. 
sent for my refreshment. 
from that sweet river playing upon its pebbled bottom 

below us, was meent for my ear, and this subdued fra- | 
grance that comes up from the earth to my window, | 


SARAH J. HALE. 


Juuia Srvarr was the daughter of a rich man ; 


and the singing of these melancholy insects, and your 
own care, my dear Ernest, are all gifts that poverty 
could not take away. Jt is not olten that I forget 
these treasures—(sit closer to me, Ernest, the night 
grows cold)—not often, for I have loved the night- 
heavens with a passionate affection from boyheod, | 
and nature in every form has been unspeakably dear 
to me—for in it I see the evidence of an Almighty 
Maker ; and in the excessive beauty of the stars, and 
the unfading and equal glory of their steadfast fires, I 
see glimpses of immortal beauty, and find an answer 
to the eternal questioning within me. | 
* * 


virtue, genius, modesty and beauty, entitle their pos- 


served the notice, and enjoyed the approbation of the 
good and the discerning. 
Yet as incrustations prevent the worth and brillian- 


conceals many a perfection beneath its homely cover- 


mond enchased in gold, is an object that attracts uni- 
versal admiration. 
* * * 
One—two !---the village clock strikes clear to-night ! 
Chafe my hands, Ernest,—I am very cold. Nay, not 
to bed yet—I’ll sit awhile longer, and look upon the 
stars. It is the last time---I am sure of it---the very 
last! Yet, to-morrow night those stars will be all 
there---not one missing from the sky, nor shining one 
ray the less because I au dead. It is strange that 
this should be so bitter---strange that the companion- 
ship should be so close between our earthly affections 
and those spiritual worlds ; and stranger yet, that, sat- | 
isfied as we must be that we shall know them nearer 
and better when released from our flesh, we still cling 
so fondly to our earthly and imperfect vision. I feel, 
Ernest, that I shall traverse hereafter every star in | 
those bright heavens. If the course of that career of | 
knowledge, which I believe in my soul it will be the ! 
reward of the blessed to run, be determined in any | 
degree by the strong desires that yearn so sickeningly |, 
within us, I see the thousand gates of my future | storms, and no prospect before her but of passing a 
heaven shining at this instant above me. There they |/ ysoless and unhonored old age in solitary seclusion. 
are—the clustering Pleiades, with ‘ their swect influ- || Such is the joyless fate of many a once celebrated 
ences,’ and the morning star melting into the east ‘| belle ; and were there not, in the bosom of every truly 
with its transcendant lambency and whiteness, and | | delicate female, implanted a principle of constancy, 
the broad galaxy with its myriads of bright spheres || to counteract the vanity inspired by universal admira- 
dissolving into each other’s light, and belting the |) tion, such would almost always be the history of those 
heavens like a girdle. I shall see them all! I shall || possessing extraordinary personal perfections. We 
know them and their inhabitants as the angels of God | joye the fragrance of the rose after its charms are 


: ° || ‘ 5 
know them. The mystery of their order, and the se- || withered, because it reminds us of their glowing 


* 


/ woman, which in spite of the best regulated princi- 


travagant, though indefinite, idea of the proud fortune 
and perfect felicity to which she may aspire. 
sees around her a train of willing slaves, whose felici- 
ty consists in being permitted to worship her, and 


fairest plant of happiness. No wonder she should be 


a variety ! 
scene is altered. Lovers have fled, and flatterers for- 
gotten her; and awaking as from a delirium, she sees 


fastidious—no wonder she should pause late, and ex- | 
amine long before making a final selection from such | 
But a few short years roll away, and the | 


| 


neath him were living, he put away a lock of silken | 


| 


| 
| 


that comes forth in its lone lovelincss to erect | 


Ernest took the lamp, and sitting down by the bed- | changes its station; the fair flower that expands jis 
side gazed upon the face of the dead usher with irre- |, beauties and gives forth all its sweets to the wm 
sistible curiosity. It was the first time he had ever seen | day, folds up its blossoms at the approach of night — 
death. The lids were half closed, and in the clear | the gay bird that charmed us wit pai 

blue eyes, still visible through the long dark eye lash- || flies at the approach of winter; but the affeetion y 
es, there swam a softness as if they were filled with | woman, when once truly and generous'y bestowed » 
tears. He gazed upon the lips, slightly parted as if | a worthy object, knows no change, nor darkness, ny 
about to speak, and looking, in their fresh color and , winter. It is an ever blooming flower, and the only 
placid mildness of expression, as if just about to break | one transplanted from Eden which endures unin 


h its summer Sone 


ne 
pair. 
I 


ed, the chilling and corroding climate of our selfish 
world. 


The first time I saw Julia she was seated on a wren 
| declivity overlooking the wide sea, on which her ey 
| was resting, while her mind seemed absorbed jn gop, 


He sat holding the dim lamp to the face till a broad | thought. A gigantic elm threw h’s broad arms oy»; 
sun-beam, falling upon the motionless lips from the | her head, anda wild rose bush was in bloom at he; 


| feet. On that spot she parted with her lover. It ys 
‘there she met him for the last time—there, while his 
cheek was pressed to hers, he breathed his last injune. 
tion—‘ Julia, be constant !’ * Julia, be constant ’— 
Every thing a devoted lover can wish the woman o 


|| his choice to be, is comprised in that short exhorts. 


but if the gifts and graces of nature are of value, if | 


sessor to the esteem and favor of the world, then | 
young Julia, in a suit of russet, would still have de- || 


cy of the gem from being fully discovered, so poverty | 


ing ; but beauty when set off by wealth, like the dia- | 


There is a homage which even | 
the wisest of men pay to personal charms, a flattery | 
of the eye that ever attends on a young and lovely | 


_ ples and affections, will often raise in her mind an ex- | 


She | 


whose professions of adoration are eternal ;—she is | 
seated in a bower of pleasure where the sweet in- | 
cense of flattery is perfuming the air, and the soft | 
voice of love wooing her to be blest ; and she has but | 
to extend her hand, and, at her pleasure, cull the |; 


herself in a bleak world, with no protection from the | 





tion. 
‘The avarice of relations had separated them. They 
alleged her youth, but his poverty was the true reason 


which induced them to insist on his taking a yoyay 
to sea, and endeavoring to push his fortune abroad be. 
fore they consented to his union with Julia. 

‘They hoped when separated she would forget him, 
| —that the gay crowds who were eagerly contending 

for her favor would divert her thoughts ; and ther 
flattered themselves she would, in time, consent to 
accept some wealthier and therefore, in their estima 
tion, worthier suitor. 

But they knew not the soul of Julia. Her faith hed 
been solemnly given, and no persuasions, nor arm. 
ments, nor threats could induce her to break it. Ne: 
ther was it her faith alone that fixed her resolution, 
it was nature. 
love.— 


A true woman cannot change her 


‘ ° 1} \ 
She § would 


She is slow in yielding her affections. 
be wooed and not unsought be won,’—but when int: 


mate acquaintance by displaying the merits of her lo 
er, has confirmed her esteem; when she feels assur 
his passion is sincere, and intentions honorable, thet 
she yields her heart in sweet confidence to his truth, 
her understanding relies on his judgment, she feels 
trusting, nay, alinost sacred dependence on him, av 
for her, the whole earth holds not his equal. 
There is much grandeur in the moral character 
man. He executes his lofty purposes with the most 
undaunted perseverance,—he endures incredible hail 
| ships, and surmounts appalling difficulties—he braves 
death in a thousand forms ;—he even meets him will 
‘ proud hurrahs,’ and in the pursuit of glory, or at the 
bidding of duty yields up his ardent spirit without‘ 
murmur. This, woman cannot do. She was forme! 
| to inhabit the quiet places of earth. ‘ Home, swee 
home’ is the sphere where her virtues are expandet, 
| her talents unfolded and her character perfected. It 
| is there she shines in unclouded lustre ; and that deat 
| place receives all its purest attractions, its holiest 
collections from the constancy of her who sits wit! 
| its walls, and who, whether her husband enters a 
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exile ; in prosperity, or adversity, still faith- 


tor or an } 
fondly welcomes him ;—and even should he 


we return no more, his image still lives in her | 
remembrance, and while she weeps a loss which the 
world cannot repair, her faith is his best monument. 
Julia, often meditated the return of her lover, she 
did not, at first, allow a doubt of his safety or success 
to disturb her. Possessing one of those cheerful | 
minds which can derive its chief amusement from the 
bright things of creation, she loved to ramble far into 
the green wood, to climb the high mountain, and there 1 
yhile listening to the varied sounds of joy around her, 
che would picture to herself the situation of her ab- || 
sent friend, and influenced by the emotions of her own 
happy heart, she always drew it with a flattering pen- 


— propensity to view every object on the sunny 
side is an estimable blessing, and one which heaven 
seems to bestow only on a favored few. Far the 
greater part of the world are either querulously enga- 
ced in numbering their own grievances, or mischiev- 
ously employed in contriving to augment those of oth- 
ers, Yet the mines of Mexico are less to be coveted, 
than the talent of creating happiness, and a young la- 
dy, onwhom nature, or education (she is usually in- 


jebted to both) has bestowed such a dowry, may well || 


excite the admiration and love of all who approach 
her—and blest will be his life who shall win her. As! 
time rolled along, however, it brought moments when 


| 

| 

even Julia, felt a secret dread of some impending mis- | 
| 


fortune. The unbidden tear would tremble in her eye, 
and a chill oppress her heart, yet she exerted her rea- 
wnto banish those’ gloomy presages. She believed 
such phantasms of the brain usually proceeded from | 
weakness ; and that of all the mind’s ingenious de- | 
vices for self torture, that of anticipating evils was | 
the most to be avoided. She still hoped for happy | 
days,—but the designs of providence are inscrutable. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


—the fair lily will droop and die, while the noxious | 
weed springs green and vigorous beside it. But the 
good can look upward in the hour of calamity, and al- 
though their star is declining here, they behold a hor- | 
zon where it will yet glow with the pure splendor of 
perfect enjoyment. 
Such were the feelings of Julia, as she seated her- | 
self beneath the tree where she had so often met the 
‘eloved friend she was destined to meet no more. | 
The sky was clear as chrystal, and the smooth sea 
spread before her, calm as sleeping infancy. 
wound her was quietness ; but there were agonizing 
thoughts in her bosom, and her fancy was haunted | 
‘oth by tender and terrible recollections. Yet the 
‘ist burst of her grief was over, and she found a mel- | 
ancholy pleasure, in dwelling on his excellencies, re- | 


| gle themselves with the recollections of his fate. 


|| ed beside his bed, and listened to his complaints— 


bound his throbbing temples, and held the reviving 


cordial to his parched lips, heard his last wishes, his 
last broken prayer for pardon while her own heart 
/was interceding for his salvation—had she received 


his last sigh, and seen him laid peacefully in his kin- 
dred earth—in some hallowed place where she might 
hope soon to rest beside him—Oh, she would have 
blessed heaven, and called her lot comparative hap- 


| piness. 


Her friends exerted their eloquence to console her ; 
but arguments are of little importance in allaying 
grief. No deep seated sorrow was yet overcome by 
the mere force of reasoning. Pity, tenderness, and 
sympathy must bind the broken heart ; and those who 


would comfort real mourners, must not attempt to 


show them the fallacy of weeping—they must weep 
with them. This sympathy, Julia did not find, and 


| therefore she retreated to solitude where she could 
indulge her wo without interruption or restraint. 


Had she possessed a judicious friend who would kind- 
ly and imperceptibly have drawn her from her sad 


| contemplations she might perhaps have been saved, 


night have lived and ornamented society. 

But she was fast sinking beneath the pressure of 
undivided sorrows. For some time however, she 
cherished a trembling hope that her lover had escap- 
ed the billows and would yet return ; weeks and 
months passed without bringing any intelligence, and 
she was at last obliged to forego even this shadow of 
ahope. It was her last feeble reed ; she knew not 
how much she depended on the illusion, till it broke 
from her grasp, then she sunk into the depths of des- 
pondency. ‘The strength of her mind decayed with 
her declining health ; that bright exuberance of fancy 
which could find arose in every wilderness, was cloud- 
ed—that buoyant elasticity of spirits which could 


|| tread in air whenever earth’s path became rough and 
The most amiable are not always the most fortunate : | 


thorny, was subdued ! and her imagination, that had 
been so fertile in forming scenes of pleasure, was now 
busy in imparting a deeper shade to the funcral pall 
of her happiness. And when weak, and wan and 
melancholy, she still sought the spot where she part- 
ed with her lover, the most fearful images would min- 
Ile 


had died in an unexpected moment—had been torn 


from life when his heart was warm in pursuit of its 


brightest phantoms—when his mind, instead of ac- 


|| quiescing in the award of providence, was filled with 
All |, 


doubts, dismay, and dread, perhaps his last thoughts 
had been given to her, and the name of ¢ Julia,’ 
trembled on his tongue when he should have raised a 


cry for mercy.—She saw him struggling with the || 


stormy waves, now buifeting them aside with the 
strength of a giant, and now relapsing to infant weak- 


:. : . > : : 1} . . a: 
calling his sentiments, and in endeavoring to register || ness—every effort growing shorter, every cry fainter, 


sition. She would think of his affection, of the en- | 


eating kindness of his manner 3—she could see the | 
*xpressive glance of his full dark eye as, beaming un- | 
utterable things, its glance met hers—hear the tone | 
of his Voice, softened almost to feminine sweetness | 
while he spoke the vows that promised her happiness | 
—«d her heart palpitated—her cheek glowed—she | 
gazed eagerly around as if expecting to see him whose | 
living nage was thus present to her imagination. 
But his death came over her—she had heard he 
"as dead—had heard it too from one in whom she 
could confide, and who was present in the terrible 
“orm in which he perished. He was swept over- 
board when the sea was raging, and no assistance 
could be rendered him. 
Oh, she thought, if he had only died at home—if 

the had been i c : oa 
permitted to have attended him—watch- 








er contend, he slowly sunk through the dark rushing 


waters—stretched out and lifeless as the mown grass, | 
his head hung listlessly down, and the hand that had | 


so often pressed hers, fell powerless beside him, and } speculation, the dull and dry details of common courts, 


his face, once animated with health and gaiety, was 
white as the foam of the ocean. Yet his features re- 
mained, but they were not long to be distinguished. 
The sea monsters gathered round their prey. She 
saw them rise from their shining beds : she saw the 
green waves crimson with the yet uncurdled blood of 
im she had so fondly loved—she shrieked in unsup- 
portable agony, aud starting from the ground, rushed 
towards the ocean, as if to snatch him from the crush 
of their terrible jaws, when her name was shouted by 
a well known voice—she turned, uttered a faint ex- 
clamation and sunk senseless in the arms of her lover ! 

The next time I saw them, they stood before the 


mind is vitiated, it appears decked with florid devices 


Written. 
A CITAPTER ON ELGCQI 
No. I. 
| ‘ disertos we 
| eloquentem adhuc neminem.’—Cie. de Orat. 


| 


altar. 


An expression of mingled love, gratitude, and 


triumph sat on the noble featares of the bridegroom, 
as he bowed his manly head towards his trembling 
blushing bride, and on her lips sealed the vows the 


holy priest had just recorded. 


Friends were congratulatine—they always smile 


when fortune is propitious,—and may Julia and het 


husband, lone « njoy prosperity. 


his perseverance,—she | 


stancy. 


He has won at by 


has deserved it by her con- 





bling and 


instrument of 


timents and sensations. 





Original Papers. 


for the Bouquet 
ENCE. 


Hasse 


A GLANCE at eloquence—the first of arts—enno- 


evil. Were we to 


deseribe it, 


ennobled, inspiring and fascinating elo- 


quenee—that powerful engine of good, or irresistible 


we 


should call it the efficient agent of more moral and 
political revolutions, than all other causes combined. 


A more particular definition would be, the art of ra- 


pidly infusing into the breasts of others our own sen- 


An art combining thought, 
fancy, wit and feeling, like the hues of the rainbow, 


insuch a manner, that they shall set off, yet harmon- 


ize with one another. 


These united with elegance of 


| diction, purity of sentiment, a graceful delivery, and 


|last, and as Demosthenes declares the greatest of all, 


|action, blended together for the accomplishment of 


some noble purpose, coustitute eloguence—eloquence 


jin the highest sense of the word. 


! 


sents a different 


age in which it exists. 


in which it is viewed. 


and merctricious ornaments. 


It is natural that such an art should vary with the 


And thus we 


see that elo- 


quence takes its hue from the prevailing tastes and 


manners ofa people ; as the picture of a painter pre- 


iff appearance, 


But 


‘it should exist, sublime and godlike. 


ibearsthe same character. 


| 


|| people are not so refined. 


in the different shades 
Among the uncultivated, it is 
rude, nervous and figurative; ina nation where the 


is amongst a 


free, refined and enthusiastic people, that it exists as 


The present is a practical age, and its eloquence 


It partakes not of the ex- 
quisite perfection of the Grecian forum, because the 


It possesses not its sub- 


limity, its animation and fire, because occasion has 


not called for them, and owing to the peculiar dispo- 


s.tions of men they would be out of place. 


The truth 


| is that the prevailing tastes and principal pursuits of 


the day, are rather unfavorable to its high cultivation. 


|| "They are in general too sordid and groveling, too 
in her memory every particular, of their last conver- |) till yielding to the fury with which he could no long- | 


much allied to selfishness and avarice for the culture 


ot an art, which must draw a great share of its excel- 


lence from an innate nobleness and gencrosity of feel- 


ing. Subjects of commercial interest, and financial 


| the petty intrigues and animosities of party neither 
| 


i| 
) 


| 





afford a 


proper theme or spur for eloquence. 


They 


exercise rather a dampening and pernicious power, 


in such an atmosphere. 
from such a soil. 


It has no room to play. 
fire and fancy are there all out of place. 
/quence to be real must be devoted to noble purposes. 
|The orator must be inspired by a lofty subject, and 


'extinguishing its fire, suffocating its respiration, and 
| - . e . . . . 

|cramping its energies. It can never exist in purity 
It can never draw aliment 


Feeling, 
But elo- 


throw his whole soul into the sentiments he utters. 
If this is not the case he may excite admiration, but 


/ not conviction---he may dazzle the imagination but he 


of 
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never can carry away the heart. One glance at the 





Ui cloven foot of interest, or the sordid soul of avarice, 
rf which, veil in what manner he will, he cannot conceal, 
Pes er will mar all the charms and destroy all the illusions of 


eg ee 


- 
naptime tune ie Pa at aS 


¢ 


fall of cotton, or the price of produce. 





ta ; have an audience formed to his hands. That his art || 
ea! consists in obtaining his end with such tools as the | 
Pula occasion presens. True. But we were speaking of | 
Ve & eloquence pure and highly cultivated. The orator, like || 
nee # a musician, plays upon the feelings of his hearers. | 
4 +), : The more perfect the instrument the more exquisite || 
HAee 2 are the strains drawn forth, | 
ithe Were we to imagine a theatre where eloquence 
Cen iae, might display its powers to the greatest effect, it | 
' would be in a free nation of mingled refinement and 
he SS enthusiasm, where the people were high-minded and 
1 exciteable, capable of appreciating the nicest excel- | 
eas Se lences, and of keeping pace with the highest flights of | 
CNT a the orator. Such was Greece in the days of Demos- 
AY thenes—Rome in the days of Cicero—France in some 
{ respects in those of Mirabeau, and such too was Eng- | 
‘ land though in a far less degree in the days of Burke. | 
iS it must be apparent to all, that these men owed much | 
ae of their fame to the circumstances in which they were 


placed. The oceasion made them eloquent. 


BS ‘ ee ee i 
int oe had vast subjects to task, and a people to appreciate 
it Ne their powers, and who could feel all the ardor, the 
\e pathos, and sublimity of eloquence. ‘They were not | 
: 
LA ge” 
" ‘-*. 


bound down by that dull propriety, which less import- | 


ant subjects, and less excited assemblies might re- 
quire. They could range through every path of ora- 


tory—they aid touch its highest and lowest chords ; 


there mingle with, and strengthening the deductions 
of reasoning; there without a fear of ‘ o’erstepping 
the inodesty of nature’—that boundary which in our 
day is placed so low, they could pour forth 

hts that breathe 


‘ Thoug! 1, and words that burn.’ 


Times of public danger have ever been favorable 
to the display of eloquence. And as the 
producing a great warrior (if honor it be) can only 
obta 


be 
ined toa country, by the miseries of war ae 
bloodshed, so that of producing a great orator is too 
often purchased, by stormy times, 
emergencies. It is then that he produces the yreat- 
est effect, for then he has subjects fuliy equal to his 
powers. A Webster might prove himself but an able 
debater on the Tariff, yet in circumstances equally 
advantageous, he might rival a Cicero. 

The eloquence of the present day we have said is a 


practical eloquence. It is fitted for the wear and tear 





with little decoration and little fancy-work. ‘Those 
ornaments and elegances of speech, which give such 


ed. Many of those who rank among our first orators 
are awkward and ungraceful speakers, ‘They have 
paid more attention to the sulject, than the manner of 
their eloquence. And why ! 


fom. 


Because it is the cus- 


fection of this art. 
day, instead of laboring with such care to remedy the | 





forth into the world, with all his imperfections on his | 
head. 
neglect that which the ancients esteemed so highly, 
and sought with so much toil—zrace in elocution. 


A} te B. 





his art. He must have an audience too whose souls | | hear the e 
will vibrate to other touches, than those which con- i 
cern the interests of trade or business, the rise and would depend on the farther enquiry whether she was 


It may be said that the orator must not expect to | 


! 





They | 


the glow of fancy and the ecstacy of passion might | 


honor of | 


aud dangerous | 


of business, calm, dispassionate, and argumentative, | 


*) charms to oratory, and which the Athenian youth 
j » were accustomed to seek by the labor of years in the || 
OE wardens of their Academies, are now but little regard. | 


And it is a custom highly injurious to the per-. 
Had Demosthenes lived in our | 


defects of his delivery, he would probably have gone | 


How strangely indeed do our public speakers |, 


Desultory Selections. 





IS SHE WELL MARRIED ! 
How often, when a young lady is married, do we 
nquiry, ‘is she well married? One would 
naturally suppose that the affirmative of this question 


|| united to a manin every way qualified to make a 
good husband—whether he was by birth and educa- 
| tion fitted to move in the same rank with herself—by 
nature, endowed with a heart to love and cherish her 

—by his industrious habits, was sure of providing for | 
| her a suitable maintenance. But he, who should put | 


| such a construction upon the affirmative of the ques- 
| tion, would, in the minds of half of our city dames, be 
To be | 
| well married—I speak the language of a managing I 


set down for a fool—a poor, miserable fool. 


|be well married, is to be married to a fortune—no |! 


|| matter to whom, but, as the phrase is, to how much. 
| Aye, and how much, think you, ye 
| king mothers, how much money will realize your fond 
| expectations and secure to your daughter a good 
‘match ! 
| Craxsus for my daughter a husband, but he must be 
| well off—he must be weil to do in the world. Well, 
| madam, and what are your ideas of being well to do in 
| the world? Is it to be able to support your daughter 
/in the ten thousand extravagancies in which you have 
| brought her up—to gratify her passion for dress and 
the long bills, 


| parties—to pay oif which she may be 


| disposed—and she will not lack the disposition, I pro- 
| mise you—-to run up at the milliner’s and other shops 
—to be able, too, to support the expense of a foolish 
| rivalship with those of her acquaintances she may be 


desirous of out-doing in show and splendor—to live in 


| adashy house, furnished with dashy furniture, to give 
dashy parties and to drive a dashy establishment ? If 


these be your moderate pretensions and your unambi- 
tious expectations in getting your daugh:er well mar- 
| ried, my word for it, 


‘madam, you will be disappoint- 
,ed. She may dash away for awhile, but ere long her 
| husband is a bankrupt—the income of no man, ‘ well 
You 
‘may then have the bitter satisfaction, indeed, of see- 
ing your daughter married, and as you believed ‘ well 
| married,’—but when wealth is gone—and it quickly 


todo in the world,’ can stand such expenses. 


goes Whea at the disposal of a young wife like your 
daughter—what then will become of her matrimonial! 
|happiness? It is gone— 
|gone. Look around, madam, among your acquaintan- | 
| cesand see if there be not among them some such ex- 
‘amples of those whom you once thought ¢ well mar- 
ried 
| bitter sentiments in the minds of your daughters. 

Y. Constellation. 


Learn wisdom by these lessons, and inculcate || 





A BLUSH. 


word, a look, or a thought, should send that inimita- 
| ble carnation over the cheek, like the soft tints of a 
| summer sunset ! 
face, the huwnan face, that is capable of blushing! 
The hand or the foot does not turn red with modesty 
or shame, any more than th2 glove or the sock which. |! 
| covers it.—It is the face that is the heaven of the soul ! 
|| —There may be traced the intellectual phenomena, |! 
| with a confidence amounting to moral certainty. A || 
| single blush should put the infidel to shame, and 


| prove to hin the absurdity of the doctrines of chance. || 





Pardon others often, thyself never. 





i 
| 


|| are indispensably incumbent. 


mother, with a dozen grown-up girls on her hands—to 


| SPORTING WITH FEMALE AFFECTIONs 
| Man cannot act a more perfidious part, 
Than use his utmost efforts io obtain 
A confidence in order to deceive. 

Honor and integrity ought to be the leading prin. 
ciples of every transaction in life. These are yirtyo 
highly requisite notwithstanding they are too frequen 
ly disregarded. Whatever pursuits individuals ar 
in quest of, sincerity in profession, steadfastness } 
pursuit, and punctuality in discharging engagement: 

A man of honest jy. 
tegrity, and uprightness in his dealings with his fello, 
creatures, is sure to gain the confidence and applans 
of all good men; whilst he who acts from dishonest ¢- 
designing principles, obtains deserved contempt. Dis. 
honest proceedings in word or deed, are very offens} 

J sive 
to,and unjustifiable in the sight of God and man, eye, 
in trivial, but much more so in consequential affair 


The most perfect uprightness is highly requisite he. 


| tween man and man, though it is too often disregarded, 


prudent, pains-ta- | 


Oh, I hear you say, | am not ambitious of a | 


gone withthe last dollar of | 
; 
|her pennyless husband—gone,—-I fear irretrievably | 


Vuat a mysterious thing is a blush! that a single | 


Strange, too, that it is only the |! 


and is much more so between the sexes. Every pro. 
| fession of regard should be without dissembling, ever 
| promise preserved inviolate, and every engagemey' 
faithfully discharged. No one ought to make an 
offers or pretensions to a lady before he is, in a oreat 
neasure certain that her person, her temper and qual. 
_ifications suit his cireumstaces, 


and agree perfect!y 
and way of thinking. Fora 
| similarity of mind and inanners is very necessary to 
render the bonds of love permanent, and those of mar- 
| riage happy. 


| with his own temper 
| 


‘ Marriage the happiest state of life would be, 

If hands were only joined where hearts agree.’ 
The man of uprightness and integrity of heart wil 
not only observe the beauties 


of the mind, the goodness 
| of the heart, the dignity of sentiment and the delicacy 
| of wit, but will strive to fix his affections on such per- 
manent endowments, before he pledges his faith to ayy 
| lady. 


He looks upon marriage as a business of the greate:' 
importance in life,and a change of condition that cannot 
| be undertaken with too much reverence and deliber- 
jtion. Therefore he will not undertake it at random, 
| lest he should precipitately involve himself in the great: 
est difficulties. He wishes to act a conscientious par, 
‘and consequently cannot think (notwithstanding it i 
|| too much countenaced by custom) of sporting with the 
affections of the fair sex, nor even of paying lis 
| addresses to any one till he is perfectly convince 
| his own are fixed on just principles. 


All imaginable caution is certainly necessary be- 
| forehand ; but after a man’s profession of regard, ani 
kind services and solicitations have made an impressi« 
ona female heart, it isno longer a matter of indifference 
' whether he perseveres in, or breaks off his engagemet. 
|For he is then particularly dear to her, and reaso!, 
|honor, justice, all unite to oblige him to make good 
“his engagement. When the matter is brought to st! 
a crisis, there is no retreating without manifestly 
| disturbing her quiet and tranquility of mind ; nor c#! 
anything but her loss of virtue justify her desert. 
Whether marriage has been expressly promised 
not, is of little signification. For if he has solicited 
and obtained her affections, on the supposition that he 
| intended to marry her, the contract is, in the sight af 
| heaven, sufficiently binding. In short, the man who 

| basely i imposes upon the honest heart of an unsuspe 
‘ing girl, and, after winning her affections by the 
‘prevailing rhetoric of courtship, ungenerously leaves 
i|her to bitter sorrow and complaining, acts a V"? 
| dishonorabie part, and is more to be detested than * 
'common robber. For private treachery is much mor 
| heinous then open force ; and money must not be p 
lin competition with happiness. 
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The Swiss Giri s; 
A POPULAR BALLAD—COMPOSED BY F. MOSCHELLEsS. 
ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Allegro. Moderato. 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 
When the horn—when the horn o’er the mountain blows, When the night—when the night o’er the mountain grows, 
And the hunters are up with their prey, And the lads to the vale hie away, 
O, one there is who loves with me Then sweetly rings our final strain— 
To hail the forest harmony ! We only part to meet again :— 
While the rocks and the dells, While the rocks and the dells, 
As the signal swells, As the chorus swells, 
Re-echo ;—re-echo the lay. Re-echo ;—re-echo the lay. 

——— = 





MAXIMS. | Woman either loves or hates ; her affections 

He who lives afier nature, shall never be poor | know no inedium. 
—afier opinion, shall never be rich. 
The three thi 
*ecret, to for 


Learning is an ornament in prosperity, a refuge 


in adversity, and the best provision in old age, 
Marriage, with peace, is this world’s paradise 
hgs most difficult are, to keep a || —Wwith strife, this life’s purgatory. 

get an injury, and to make good use 


An obedient wife commands her husband. 


Beauty in women is like the flower in spring, 
but virtue is like the stars of heaven. 


Humble wedlock is better than proud virginity. 








A man’s best fortune, or his worst, isa wife. | 


Friendship is stronger than kindred. 
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THE BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 
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SELECTED POE 


i 1 i ‘“There is poetry in the harmonies of Nature—in the gentle | 
hs Te influences of love, and of affliction—in the quiet broodings of the | 
AN soul over the memories of early years, and in the thoughts of glory 

Hd 0 ih that chain our spirits to the gates of Paradise.”"—Prentice. 





oe Met ks ; | 
PARRHASIUS. | 


Meat, ee BY N. P. WILLIS. 





ae Parrhasius, a painter of Athens, among those Olynthian cap- | 
fA, tives Philip of Macedon brought ho ne to sell, bought one very | 
‘ old man; and when he had him at his house, put him to death | 
a, with extreme tortures and torment, the better by his example, | 
e} ) to express the pains and passions of Vrometheus whom he was | 
- ; 4 Fo ¥ > y/ / | 

i about to paint.—Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. | 
Reh Parruasius stood, gazing forgetfully 
eee 4 Upon his canvass. There Prometheus lay, 

as Chained to the cold rocks of Mount Caucasus, 
The vulture at his vitals, and the links 

bre Of the Lemuian festering in his flesh ; 

eae And as the painter’s mind felt through the dim 
; Rapt mystery, and plucked the shadows wild 
Forth with his reaching fancy, and with form 
And color clad them, his fine earnest eye 
j Flashed with a passionate fire, and the quick curl 

fh ..4 Of his thin nostril, and his quivering lip 
Were like the winged god’s breathing from his flight. 





‘Bring me the captive now! 
My hand feels skilful, and the shacows lift 
From my racked spirit airily and swift, 
And I could paint the bow 
Upon the bended leavens—around me play 
Colors of such divinity to-day. 











‘Ha! bind him on his back! 
Look! as Prometheus in my picture here— 
Quick—or he faints!—stand with the cordial near! 
Now—bend him to the rack! 
Press down the poisoned hooks into his flesh! 
Aud tear agape that healiag wound afresh! 


‘So—let him writhe! How long 
Will he live thus? Quick, my good pencil, now! 
What a fine agony works upon his brow! | 

Ha! gray-haired and strong! 
How fearfully he stifles that short moan! 
Gods! if I could but paint a dying groan! 

‘6 Pity” thee !—so I do— | 
1 pity the dumb victim at the altar— 

But does the robed priest for his pity falter? 





I’d rack thee, though I knew 
A thousand lives were perishing in thine— 
What were ten thousand lives to fame like mine? 


‘+ Hereafter !” 
A whip to keep a coward to his track! | 


A y—herer uy ter ! 


What gave Death ever from his kingdom back | 





To check the sceptic’s laughter ? 





And € may take some softer path to glory. 





ii" : ‘No, no, old man!—we die | 
{ Even as the flowers, and we shall breath away i} 
Our life upon the chance wind, even as they. 
He Strain well thy fainting eye— 

“ For when that bloodshot quivering is o’er, 

The light of heaven will never reach thee more. 








4 od ‘Yet there’s a deathless name! 
mt Pi) } A spirit that the smothering vault shall spurn, 
ya And like a stedfast planet mount and burn— | 
Hay a And though its crown of flame 1 
ty ‘ Consumed my brain to ashes as it won me, {| 
if By all the fiery stars! I’d pluck it on me! | 
10) 
pate 3 ‘Ay—though it bid me rifle | 
Ri da My heart’s iast fount for its insatiate thirst— i| 
(a Though every life-strung nerve be maddened first; | 
rt ‘ Though it should bid me stifle H 


Come from thy grave to-morrow with that story, : 


The yearning in my heart for my sweet child 
And taunt its mother till her brain went wild— 


‘ All--I would do it all— 
Sooner than die, like a dull worm, to rot— 
Thrust foully in the earth to be forgot— 

O Heavens !—but I appal 
Your beart, old man! forgive—ha! on your lives 
Let him not faint—rack him till he revives! 


‘Vain--vain! give o'er. His eye 


Glares apace. He does not feel you now-- 


Stand back! I[7ll paint the death-dew on his brow! 


Gods! if he do not die 
But for one momenut—one—till I eclipse 
Conception, with the scorn of those calm lips! 


‘Shivering !—hark! he mutters 
Brokenly now—that was a difficult breath— 
Another? Wilt thou never come, O Death? 

Look! how his temple flutters! 

Is his heart still? Alas! lift up his head! 
He shudders—gasps—Jove help him! 


How like a mounting devil in the heart 
Rules the unreined ambition! Let it once 
Eut play the monarch, and its haughty brow 
Glows with a beauty that bewilders thought 
And unthrones peace forever. 





(The following article is beautifully written, and bears with 
The feelings 


it adeep moial, which cannot be mistaken. 


which the author has given the dying penitent, have no doubt 
been experienced by thousands, who for a single error, have | 
been cast out upon the charities of an unfeeling world. Man 
may err—he may trifle with the holiest affection, and spurn 
from his presence the trusting and betrayed, yet, Ais mother 
will speak proudly of her son, and the young and beautiful 
But with woman, a 
single deviation from the path of virtue and propriety, fixes 


will give back his smile of fondness. 


her destiny. 


wherever she turns, there is the unescapable memory of her 


crime. |— Ed. Bouquet. 


THE DYING DAUGHTER TO HER MOTHER. 


BY MRS. AMELIA OPIE. 

Morner! when these unsteady lines 

Thy long averted eyes shall see, 
This hand that writes, this heart that pines, 

Will cold, quite cold, and tranquil be. 
That guilty child, so long disowned, 

Can then, blest thought! no more offend! 
And, shouldst thou deem my crimes atoned, 

O deign my orphan to befriend— 


That orphan who, with trembling hand, 
To thee will give my dying prayer; 
Canst thou my dying prayers withstand, 

Aud trom iny child withbold thy care? 
O raise the veil which hides her cheek, 

Nor start her mother’s face to see— 
But let her look thy love bespeak, 

For once that face wa$"dear to thee. 


Gaze on—and thou ‘It perchance forget 
The long, 
Thy couch with tears of anguish wet, 


the mournful lapse of years, 


And e’en the guilt wh.ch caused those tears, 
And in my pure and artless child, 

Thou ’lt think ber mother meets thy view, 
Such as she was when life first smiled, 

And guilt by name alone she knew. 


Ah! then I see thee o’er her charms 
A look of fond affection cast; 
I see thee clasp her in thine arms, 
And in the present lose the past. 
But soon the dear illusion flies; 
The sad reality returns; 
My crimes again to memory rise, 
And ah, in vain my orphan mourns: 


Till suddenly some keen remorse, 
Sone deep regret her claims shall aid, 
For wrath that held too long its course, 
For words of peace too long delayed. 
For pardon (most, alas! denied, 
When pardon might have snatched from shame,) 


So, he’s dead!’ 


The voice of the world is against her, and 





a 


And kindness, hadst thou kindness tried, 
Had checked my guilt and saved my fame. 


And then thou ’lt wish, as I co now, 
Thy hand my humble bed had smoothed, 
Wiped the still moisture off my brow, 
And all the wants of sickness soothed. 
For oh! the means to soothe my pain 
Ny poverty has still denied; 
And thou wilt wish, ah! wish in vain, 
Thy riches had those means supplied. 


Thou’lt wish, with keen repentance wrung, 
I’d closed my eyes upon thy breast— 

Expiring, while thy faultering tongue, 
Pardon in kindest tones expressed. 

O, sounds which T must never hear! 
Through years of wo my fond desire! 

O, mother! spite of all most dear, 
Must I, unblest by thee, expire ? 


Thy love alone I call to mind, 
And all thy past disdain forget; 
Each keen reproach, each frown unkind, 
That crushed my hopes when last we met. 
But when I saw that angry brow, 
Both health and youth were still my own, 
O mother! couldst thou see me now, 
Thou wouldst not have the heart to frown! 


But see! my orphan’s cheek displays 
Both youth and health’s carnation dyes, 
Such as, on mine, in happier days, 
So fondly charmed thy partial eyes. 
Grief o’er her bloom a veil now draws; 
Grief her loved parent’s pangs to see; 
And when thou think’st upon the cause, 
That paleness will have charms for thee. 


And thou wilt fondly press that cheek, 
Bid happiness its bloom restore ; 
And thus in tenderest accents speak— 
‘Sweet orphan, thou shalt mourn no more.’ 
But wilt thou thus indulgent be? 
Oh! am I not by Hope beguiled? 
The long, long anger shown to me, 
Say will it not pursue my child? 
And must she suffer for my crime? 
Ah! no; forbid it, gracious Heaven! 
And grant, O grant! in thy good time, 
That she be loved, and I forgiven! 





AMBITION. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 
I Loven to hear the war-horn cry, 

And panted at the druin’s deep roll; 
And held my breath, when—flaming high— 
I saw our starry banners fly, 

As challenging the haughty sky, 
They went like battle o’er my soul: 
For I was so ambitious then, 
I burned to be the slave—of men. 


I stood and saw the morning light, 

A standard swaying far and free: 
And loved it like the conquering flight 
Of angels floating wide and bright 
Above the stars, above the fight 

Where nations warred for liberty, 

And thought [ heard the battle cry 
Of trumpets in the hollow sky. 


I sailed upon the dark-blue deep ; 

And shonted to the eaglet soaring; 
And hung me from a rocking steep, 
When all but spirits were asleep ; 

And oh, my very soul would leap 
To hear the gallant waters roaring: 
For every sound and shape of strife 
To me, was but the breath of life. 


But I am strangely altered now 
I love no more the bugle’s voice— 
The rushing wave--the plunging prow— 
The mountain with his clouded brow— 
The thunder when His blue skies bow, 
And all the sons of God rejoice— 
T love to dream of tears and sighs 
And shadowy hair and half-shut eyes. 
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